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This took the form of the usual mediaeval hall, but raised to first
floor level, both for safety and to secure storage space below. The
typical castle plan of the period was rather the shape of a cottage
loaf, with the mound filling the smaller shape and the bailey the
larger, the entrance normally being remote from the mound. There
were, of course, many variations from this basic arrangement, even
where the defences consisted only of earthworks and timber
stockades. The castle established for purely military purposes,
would be compact in plan with a high tower or mound, while the
residential castle might have extensive outworks to protect the
lord's dependents and their cattle, the mound being lower, and
sometimes large enough to hold what then counted as a comfortable
dwelling. Stone towers or walls are comparatively rare until the
time of Henry II (1154-89).

However, to see Norman architecture at its best we must turn to

church work, which offered considerably more scope to the designer,

particularly in England, where the newcomers were exploiting their

advent to new estates, and where Norman abbeys were being

established throughout the country in order to strengthen the hold

of the new regime.   Norman architecture is the term applied to

the Romanesque style current in England and Northern France.

The same general style extended throughout France and large parts

of Germany and Northern Italy, and owes its name to the fact that

- it was virtually a recollection of Roman motifs, interpreted to the

best of their ability by medieval masons.   Being mainly derived

through the masons* guilds of Lombardy, it is sometimes called

Lombardic, though this term is better reserved for the Romanesque

of Northern Italy.   In all cases, the semicircular arch, circular

column and Coriathiaa-type capital are unmistakably Roman in

origin, though compared with Roman methods the technical

execution was poor and clumsy, and the art of vaulting krge spans

in stone had been lost.

We have seen how the Early Christian basilican church developed.
In its largest form It was customarily a plain aisled hall entered
through a western porch or " narthex " and with a krge apse con-
taining the bishop's throne or " cathedra" (hence of course the
term " cathedral **). The altar was set in a low balustraded enclosure,
which guarded the sanctuary. By the eleventh century, however, a
choir had customarily become interposed between high altar and
nave, the ktter having its own altar, as the eastern limb of the
chutdb was not normally accessible to the laity. Also, owing
indirectly to Eastern influence, the large church almost invariably
had transepts and became a " cross " or " cruciform " church. It
might wen have double transepts as at Canterbury, though this was
a rather later development. The east end took the form of either
one krge and two small apses terminating the choir and aisles